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of their conquest of Constantinople (1453) tne Turks were
in possession of all the great entrepots of mediaeval trade.
The old routes were effectually closed to the Christian
nations of the West. Unless the Western peoples were pre-
pared to give up the luxuries obtained from the East, and to
forgo the high profits accruing to the merchants who traded
therein, it was imperative to discover new routes which the
Turk could not obstruct. In that quest Columbus stumbled
on the West Indies, the Cabots on the coasts of North
America, and the Portuguese mariners, Diaz and da Gama,
gathering the fruits of scientific research conducted for a full
century by their countrymen, reached and rounded the Cape
of Good Hope, and thus opened to Portugal an Eastern
Empire. Anxious to extend his jurisdiction to new worlds,
and to avoid quarrels between the most faithful of his flock,
the Pope Alexander VI issued, in 1493, his famous Bull,
assigning the new world exclusively to Portugal and Spain,
and defining their respective spheres. Not until England
repudiated the jurisdiction of the Papacy could she, with
^safety, infringe the monopoly thus conceded by the Church
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k> the Iberian Powers.   Thus was trade diverted from the
$ld routes.    The Mediterranean, which for thousands of
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jfears had been the great highway of commerce and the
clntre of world civilization, became a mere backwater; the
great cities washed by its waters sank into insignificance; as
lisfoon, Bordeaux, London, Bristol, and Amsterdam waxed,
Constantinople and Alexandria, Venice and Genoa waned.
Nor was the impulse derived from the Turkish conquests
confined to commerce and maritime adventure. Its effect
was not less marked on scholarship, criticism and litera-
ture. So long as Constantinople remained the capital of the